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By Charles J. Colton. 





The Era Club has pledged itself ta 
do all in its power to prevent the vot- 
ing of dead men at elections—News 
Item. 


Fie, ladies, fie! And who gave you 
permission 
In our private affairs to so boldly 
butt in? 
To thusly attack a time-honored tra- 
dition 


To us is a most unforgivable sin. 


‘cause a fellow has died and been 
toted 
Out yon to the grave and put under 
the ground, 
Think you that he forfeits his right 
to he voted, 
To help us along when election 
comes ’round? 


Just 


Perish the thought! And, ladies, we 
pray you, 
Rescind your resolve without fur- 
ther delay; 
There are few things in which we'd 
not gladly obey you, 
But in this sacred matter, nit. never 
and nay! 


Woman is charming and fair and be- 
witchin’; 
In most of her doings she has our 
support; 
She shines in the parlor, and also the 
kitchen, 
But to. purify 
forte. 


politics isn't her 


—New Orleans World. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Under the new charter granted by 
the Maryland Legislature to the town 
of Still Pond, have the 
right to town meetings. 
They are the only women in the State 
who are endowed with the franchise. 


the women 
vote at all 


It is not generally known in Amer- 
ica that women can vote for the Parlia- 
ment of the Kingdom of Bohemia. In 
the recent election, the press reports 
say that the women cast an unusually 


large vote. Several women had been 
nominated for Parliament, the first 
time that such a thing has happened 


in middle Europe. None of them were 
elected, but it is said that they polled 
a very creditable vote. 





“The Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” by her husband, Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard, 
will be published this month by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mrs. Palmer 
was president of Wellesley College, 
dean of women at the University of 
Chicago, and one of the most distin- 





guished educators of the country, and 
it is predicted that this volume will be 
the leading biography of the season. 
In his introductory chapter, Professor 
Palmer says: “At her death I re- 
ceived more than a thousand letters 
from statesmen, school girls, lawyers, 
teachers, country wives, outcasts, mil- 
lionaires, ministers, men of letters—a 
heterogeneous and to me largely an 
unknown company, but alike in feeling 
the marvel of her personality and the 
loss her death had caused the writers,” 





It is significant of the spread and 
strength of the playground movement 
that 85 young women are taking the 
course offered by the Baltimore Play- 
ground Association to fit instructors 
for work in the playgrounds this sum- 
mer, The training includes folk games 
and national dances, 

The cost of playgrounds has been 
found in certain cities to be as ful- 
lows: One cent and a half will give a 
boy or girl a playground for one day; 
ten cents, for one week; a dollar, for 
the whole summer. 





The proportions of the vote on the 
Home Rule resolution in Parliament 
were much the same as those of the 
vote on woman suffrage, but some of 
the papers which are exulting im- 
mensely over the former refused to 
see any significance at all in the lat- 
ter. None so blind as those who will 
not see. 





REJOICING IN ENGLAND. 





We lately gave an account, from the 
standpoint of ‘the man in the street,” 
of the joyful demonstrations over the 
vote in Parliament. The following 
report, from the inside, is given in 
Women’s franchise by a woman active 
in the movement: 


“Stuffy Old Radicals.” 





If mental states produced corre- 
sponding conditions in the atmos- 
phere, quite a variety of storms would 
have raged round Westminster on Fri- 
day last. The feelings that animated 
the enormous crowd that gathered to 
hear the result of the second reading 
of the bill ranged from freezing and 
sneering disapproval to fiery enthusi- 
asm; but enthusiasm greatly prepon- 
derated. 

As five o'clock upproached, the at- 
mosphere outside the House grew 
quite electric with excitement. Wo- 
men jnstinctively drew closer tu- 
gether; batallions of police sprang 
magically from nowhere, while the 
section—a very small one, happily— 
which had come in the hope of seeing 
and participating in the fine old sport 
of woman-baiting and sensational ar- 
resting, Squared their elbows and 
cleared their throats for the fray. It 
must have been a disconcerting mo- 
ment for them when Mrs. How 
Martyn ran out from St. Stephen’s 
Hall and sent the magic word ‘“‘Divi- 
sion,” fiying along from group to 
group. (Cheers and congratulations 
instead of “booings” and howls of de- 
rision; and on the faces of the police 
broad smiles of goodwill, and a gen- 
eral air of saying, “Good for you, 
ladies!’ when they encountered any 
of their old opponents, instead of a 
firm heading away from the sacred 
precincts of the House, and stern ad- 





monitions to “Come along with me, 
now.” 

The young male hooligans looked 
rather blank. What did it mean? 


Here were these Suffragettes being al- 
lowed to gather round the House of 
Commons and talk about votes quite 
unchecked. Could it be—was it pos- 
sible—that they were really going tu 


get them? Awful thought! But, no! 
everybody knew that they had put 
their cause back fifty years. Heaps 


of M. P.’s said so; and what Asquith 
thought about it was an open secret 
Then the cheers broke out again, and 
the great crowd surged joyfully to and 
fro as the astounding figures, ‘‘Ma- 
jority 179,” were heard on every side 

It would take more than emotion 
however, to stir the atmosphere in St 
Stephen’s Hall; the dust of genturies 
apparently weighs it down, and it is 
as heavy and lifeless as the majority 
of the speeches given under the same 
roof. <A few of us waited in there 
with bated breath as the minute hand 
of the clock crept round. Ai a quar- 
ter to five a constable approached me 
and whispered, with sympathetic dis- 
gust, “Rees is on his feet now! He’s 
goin’ to talk it out, same as he did 
last year.”” We exchanged low-spoken 


| see 





but forcible comments. Five minutes 
to five—three—one! and still the greai 
doors of the lobby remained closed. 
Half a minute to—and then they were 
flung open, a bell clanged, and “Divi- 
sion!” “Division!” echoed noisily 
down the corridors. 

Ten minutes later we were out in 
Palace Yard, and caught up in the 
enthusiastic rush of the crowd to Cax- 
ton Hall. The room we had taken 
there for the meeting was crowded to 
suffocation in a very short time, and 
could have been filled twice over, so 
eager were the people to hear the 
opinion of the leaders of the woman’s 
movement on the passing of the bill. 
Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Billington- 
Greig received a great ovation as they 
walked towards the platform. 

“We have gained a step,” said Mrs. 
Billington-Greig in her opening re- 
marks from the chair—‘“a_ definite 
step, in so far that the House has now 
declared that this question is ripe for 
settlement—that the country is ready 
for it. What we have now to do is to 
that the Government does not 
defy the recorded conviction of the 
House by refusing facilities for the 
further progress of this measure. 
Should it do so, we must strike—and 
strike hard.” 

Judging from the specimens of Par- 
liamentary wit (?), argument, preju- 
dice, and logic that Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, the second speaker, quoted for 
our edification, there was some ground 
for his claim that he too had suffered 
martyrdom for our cause, He had lis- 
tened that afternoon, he said, to the 
same old jokes that had done duty for 
so many years, the same old preju- 
dices parading as arguments, the same 
ponderous platitudes, and he felt that 
five hours of such listening should 
rank as equivalent to five weeks in 
Holloway Gaol. He belonged to a 
party that had derisively christened 
its opponents “‘Stuffy old Tories.” An- 
other party had sprung into being— 
one adopting the antiquated views 
and methods of the stuffy old Tories 
—one that should be called the “stuffy 
old Radical Party.” All the bigoted 
prejudice, the blind and obstinate op- 
position t® progress, and the desire to 
fetter liberty, in so far as it affected 
women, came from men who callea 
themselves Radicals. When the time 
came for lis to put our enemies out or 
action (I regret to say that Mr. Me 
Cabe suggested the very shocking ex- 
pedient of kidnapping them), we must 
include such shining lights of Liberal- 
ism as Mr. Asquith, Sir Randal 
Cremer, Sir Maurice Levy, Mr. Rees, 
and Mr. Clement Edwards. The name 
of Mr. Philip Snowden, as the one 
man for whom the House of Commons 
suspended general conversation, and 
who made the most brilliant speech in 
favor of the bill, evoked tremendous 
applause, applause which was re- 
newed when later in the evening Mrs. 
Ethel Snowden rose to speak. 

Mrs. Despard claimed that if these 
members of Parliament really repre- 
sented the people of this country. 
then by their vote that day they had 
conclusively proved that the country 
demanded women’s enfranchisement. 
By sending the bill to a Committee of 
the whole House, the promoters had 
practically declared their conviction 
that there is no hope of the Govern- 
ment taking it up. In response to the 
most vigorous efforts and determined 
pressure, our creaking, lumbering leg- 
islative machine has moved forward 
one step—a tremendous achievement 
for an institution bounded on north, 
south, east, and west by red-tape, 
saw-dust, sealing-wax, and precedent. 
We must see to it that it jogs forward 
another step, instead of complacently 
“marking time” or slipping back, even 
if it means giving the Home Secre- 
tary and Mr. Asquith further oppor- 
tunities of earning the names by 
which, as Mrs. Billington-Greig sug- 
gested, they will be known to posteri- 
ty, of “Holloway Gladstone,” and 
“Run-Away Asquith.” 


WOMEN ARTISTS. 





To Miss Hilda Belcher has been 
awarded the first prize of $500 in the 
Strathmore water-color exhibition in 
New York City. This is considered 
one of the most important art compe- 
titions of the year, and the struggle 
for the first prize is always keen. Of 
693 contestants this year, Miss Belcher 
was the only To win first 
honors over 692 men competitors is 
indeed a brilliant victory for a young 
artist to achieve within a year from 
the time she first entered a picture 
for exhibition. Miss Belcher is a na- 
tive of Vermont. Her mother was an 
artist, and as far back as she can re- 
member Miss Belcher drew and 
oainted in childish fashion. Her art 
work has been varied. She designed 
1 stained-glass window now in 4a 
church in Baltimore, and has worked 


woman. 





at magazine illustrating. At one time 
she took the scholarship in portrait- 
painting at the New York School of 
Art. Her latest prize-winning picture 
is a portrait, and it is in this direction 
she shows the greatest talent. 





The awarcs of the National Acaa- 
emy of Design, just announced, give 
the special prize for the best picture 
by a woman to Miss Lilian M, Genth. 





Miss Blanche Ostertag, one of the 
few women mural artists in the coun- 
try, settled in Chicago after several 
years’ study in Paris, where she won 
Beginning with 
book 


a number of prizes, 
designs for calendars, 
covers and other small forms of dec- 
orative art, she worked up to tiie 
broader field of mural painting. Une 
important commissions Just 
was for the Northwestern 
the Green Bay 

she made a 


posters, 


of her 
completed 
Railroad, where at 
terminal, Wisconsin, 
series of historical panels for the of- 
ficers, Miss Ostertag has now taken 
up her abode in New York City, and 
is engaged on the walls of a palatial 
home, working directly with the archi- 
tects. Her wall decorations for the 
New Amsterdam Theatre in that city 
have called attention to the rare 
quality of her work. 

Kk. M. A. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD ON SUF- 
FRAGE. 


As much as possible is being made 
of the tacit that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
dves not believe in letting women yote 
for members of the National Congress 
or Parliament, and as little as pos- 
sible of the fact that she does be- 
lieve in letting them vote for every- 
thing else. In England women al- 
ready vote for all officers but members 
of Parliament; and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward thinks this is perfectly right. 
She was also a warm advocate of the 
law enacted last August which makes 
women eligible as mayors, aldermen 
and county and town councillors—a 
measure that would be looked upon as 
monstrous by all the American oppo- 
nents of equal rights. 

Every argument that Mrs. Ward 
urges against Parliamentary suffrage 
for women in England is urged by our 
“Antis” against municipal suffrage for 
women in America. She says nation« 
government rests on force; they say 
municipal government rests on force. 
She says women are not qualified to 
decide national questions; they are 
equally sure that women are not 
qualified to decide municipal ques- 
tions. She thinks women should not 
have national suffrage because they 
cannot be generals and admirals; they 
think women ought not to have the 
municipal yote unless they can be po- 
licemen. Mrs. Ward’s letter against 
Parliamentary suffrage was last year 
circulated all through Illinois, where 
the women were trying to secure the 
municipal vote, as an argument 
against municipal suffrage. Yet she 
thinks it would be as unjustifiable to 
exclude women the municipal 
vote as to exclude them from a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet. 

Mrs. Ward’s opinion on municipal 
suffrage is worth more than her 
opinion on Parliamentary suffrage, be- 
cause she has had no chance to ob- 
serve the latter in practice, while she 
has seen the former in actual opera- 
tion in England for the last 38 years, 
and knows by experience that it has 
not demoralized either women or poli- 
tics. a ow, 


from 


“The flowers of opportunity to help 
somebody who needs it are blooming 
all along your pathway. 
them by.” 


| 





| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. M. Anna Hall edits a woman 
suffrage column in the Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Telegraph. 


Mrs. Roosevelt and Queen Alexan- 
dra have united their efforts to stop 
the use of the so-called “aigrettes”— 
the plumes of the white herons. 


Miss Anna Dargan, 17 years old, 
is the official “germ hunter” at the 
milk inspection laboratory of the 


Bridgeport (Conn.) health department. 


Miss Louise Randolph, a young wo- 
man who has an unusual memory, 
has decided to will her brain to the 
Anthropometric Society, that it may 
he studied by scientists. 


Miss Maud Malone has withdrawn 
from the Progressive Woman Suffrage 
Union of New York, on the ground that 
its methods are not sufficiently demo- 
cratic. This is the organization that 
has been holding open-air meetings. 


Mrs. C. William Beebe, wife of the 
curator of birds in the Bronx Zoolo- 
gical Garden, New York, and herself 
an enthusiastic naturalist, has sailed 
her husband for South America 
to spend several months studying bird 
life in the interior. Their objective 
point is the unexplored forest region 
of British Guiana. 


with 


Miss Trimmingham, postmistress 
and letter carrier of Fishlake, near 
Doncaster, England, has been ‘‘post- 
man” for 37 years, and in charge of 
the postoffice for 23 years. Her jour- 
neys aggregate 6186 miles in twelve 
months. During the whole time she 
has been off duty for only seven days, 
and she has walked over 200,000 miles. 


Iiumphry Ward addressed a 
gathering in New York this 
week in behalf of more playgrounds 
for children. Jane Addams, the 
Duchess of Marlboro, Jacob Riss and 
many other distinguished men and 
women took part. Miss Addams has 
pointed out that it would be much 
easier to get public playgrounds if the 
mothers and teachers had a vote. 


Mrs. 
great 


Mrs. Russell Sage, who is acquiring 
large tracts of land in the vicinity of 
Sag Harbor, I. I., recently purchased 


through an agent a house which had 
been the home of two young girls 
since their birth. The girls objected 





ro their father’s selling the home, and 

hen their protests proved useless, 
hey wrote to Mrs. Sage with a view 
to making some arrangement whereby 
they might manage to buy it back. 
Touched by the girls’ letter, Mrs. Sage 
replied that she would not sell them 
their home, but would return it to 
them as a gift. 


Mrs. Katrin Skuladottir Magnusson 
received the largest vote of any can- 
didate for the town council at the re- 
cent municipal election in Reykjavik, 
the capital of Iceland. Eleven men 
and four women were elected, and of 
the 2850 votes recorded, 1220 were cast 
by women, A lady in Reykjavik 
writes to Jus Suffragii that she thinks 
the women have reason to be proud 
of electing women to fill more than a 
quarter of the places on the town 
council, only 23 days after women had 
secured an extension of suffrage and 
been made eligible. 


Mrs. Evans, the wife of “Fighting 
ob,” is plentifully provided with mil- 
itary and naval relatives. Her brother, 
Harry Taylor, commanded the Indiana 
during the Spanish war; another 
brother is attached to the ordnance 
department at Washington: another, 
now dead, was a captain of artillery; 
| her son, Frank Evans, is in the navy, 
and her two daughters studied to be 
nurses for the Red Cross service. Her 





Do not pass | great-grandfather was Capt. Daniel 


| Morgan, of Revolutionary fame. Mrs. 


There are three things everybody | Evans's father was the proprietor of a 


can do better than the men who are | 
railroad, 


doing them—run a street 
run a newspaper and teach school.— 
Superintendent W. H. Small. 


It is in every way creditable to/| 


handle the yardstick and to measure 
tape; the only discredit consists in 
having a soul whose range of thought 
is as short as the stick and as nar- 
row as the tape.—Horace Mann. 


book store on Pennsylvania avenue, in 
| Washington, a scholarly man, a lover 
| of books and a keen student of human 
nature. He bought the first bond is- 
sued by the government in connection 
with the eivil war, and this bond, ap- 
| propriately framed, is Mrs. 
| Evans’s dearest possessions. 


one of 
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WYOMING VS. MASSACHUSETTS. 





The following summary statement 
of numbers of assessed polls in the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts last 
year, registered male voters and per- 
sons who voted at the State election, 
compared with the numbers for 1906, 
appears in a report from the secretary 
of the commonwealth given out re- 
cently: 

33 cities 
321 towns 


. OO7,505 358,878 262,477 
-- 278,509 196,836 126,832 





Totals, 1907..886,104 555,714 389,309 
Totals, 1906..870,740 561,569 440,995 

From this statement the Boston 
Herald draws the conclusion that “on 
the average not more than one-half of 
the male population of Massachusetts 
of voting age take any part in the 
government of the State,” and this 
means a “government of the people 
in Massachusetts by about one-fourth 
of the total population of mature age 
above 20 years.” The Herald very 
properly adds that “these figures show 
for the State an active electorate de- 
cidedly small compared with what it 
might and should be.” 

This absence of interest and neglect 
of political duty is the principal cause 
of the mismanagement of public af- 
fairs. In marked contrast with the 
above, we have the testimony of the 
Governor of the State of Wyoming. 
who has certified that 90 per cent. of 
its women vote and nearly the same 
proportion of its men. In Colorado 
the average is said to be 72 per cent. 
In all the four States wherein women 
vote on the same terms as men, as 
large a proportion of women as of 
men exercise the right, and a larger 
proportion of the men vote than did 
so before the women were made 
yoters. 

Now, in a democracy all we can 
hope to attain is a full and fair ex- 
Surely 


pression of public opinion. 


these facts show that a greatly needed | 


political revival can be effected by the 
extension of suffrage to women. 
a aD 


THE NEW YORK DISTURBANCE. 


If the chief actors in the lamentable 
events of last 


women, the unfitness of the feminine | 


sex for the ballot would be declared 
to have been proved for all time. 
Suppose women had taken the lead in 
stirring up the tumult, and suppose 
a girl instead of a boy had thrown 
the bomb! 

The whole affair was most deplor- 
able. Without calling in question the 
good intentions of the authorities, we 
believe it to have been a fresh proof 
of the unwiscom of trying to deal with 


open-air meetings and similar demon- | 


strations by the method of forcible re 
pression. The first mistake was in 
refusing the permit for the meeting. 


Sunday had been |! 


the strongest thing!” Is that sort of 
answer calculated to teach the immi- 
grant to respect the law’ 

Quite: apart, however, from the 
ethidal or constitutidnal question, as 
a mere matter of practical wisdom, 
experience has shown that the best 
way to deal with the advocates of all 
kinds of queer theories is just to “let 
them blow.” The gases that lead to 
dangerous explosions when confined 
are harmless when they have a vent. 
Justice Gaynor of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court says that in Scotland he saw a 
huge socialist meeting being held on 
a common, around a red flag, with no 
one except the audience paying any 
attention to it, and not a policeman 
within a mile. There was not the 
least disorder; while in New York, he 
says, “the police would have knocked 
the people’s heads off,’ and a _ riot 
would very likely have resulted. In 
England, where absolute freecom of 
speech prevails, bomb-throwing is 
practically unknown. The — surest 
means to prevent it in the United 
States is to avoid the needless inflam- 
ing of popular passions by unwise and 
vexatious repression. Let people who 
are dissatisfied with socicty or the 
government blow off their steam in 
the natural way. 

If it is thought that they mean to 
incite to crime, have a stenographer 
present to take down their words, and 
punish them sharply for any utter- 
ances that are really criminal; but, 
short of that, the more they talk, the 
less they will do. All history proves 
it. A. 8S. B. 


SWARTHMORE BOARD DECLINES 
BEQUEST. 

At the usual spring meeting of the 
board of managers of Swarthmore 
College, it was ascertained that the 
actual value of Miss Jeanes’s bequest 
was probably from $24,000 to $47,000, 
possibly not over half that amount. 
It was then ‘“‘Resolved, That the be- 
quest be and is hereby declined.” But 
in doing so the board again affirmed 
its “belief in and sympathy with many 
of the views as to Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics which have been expressed by 
Friends from time to time, especially 
in the columns of the Intelligencer, 
and its belief that good may grow out 
|}of the otherwise fruitless discussion, 
| and that a healthful and restraining 
result not only at 





| 
| 
| 


|}influence may 
| Swarthmore, but over a wider field.” 

| To this end the board recommended 
to the consideration of the president 
and faculty the widespread concern of 
| Friends on the subject, with which 





concern it sympathizes, and it asked 
|} that increased attention be given by 
|}them to a “restraining influence on 
| the whole subject, and especially with 
|reference to the game of football.” 
If now the president and-.faculty will 
| decline to permit future participation 
lin intercollegiate football contests, 
| without any monetary motive, they 
will take a progressive step, set a 
noble example, and achieve an _ en- 
viable pre-eminence far more conduc- 
ive to the future usefulness of the 
college than the bequest would have 
been. It is a great opportunity to up- 
hold the principles of Quakerism and 
promote the cause of peace. 





H. B. B. 
| — - - - 
WOMEN AND CLEAN STREETS. 


| Jane Addams, during her recent 


| visit to Massachusetts, told of the 


The second was in allowing the police, | 


in dispersing the throng, to treat the 
people with what Robert Hunter. an 
eye-witness, calls “almost inconceiv- 
able brutality,” riding down and 


clubbing unarmed and peaceful citi- | 
zens. The third and worst was the | 


senseless and criminal hurling of a 
bomb in retaliation, by an unbalanced 
fanatic. 

The authorities, in refusing the per- 
mit, meant well. They wanted to 
guard against disorder. But, in every 
place where these demonstrations 
have been allowed to be held without 
interference, they have passed off 
without any rioting. The only dan- 
gerous disorders have occurred when 
an effort has been made to prevent 
the meetings by force. 

It makes one sick at heart to read 
that one of the demonstrators waved 
a copy of the constitution at a police- 
man, pointing to the passage that af- 
firms ‘‘the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble,” with the words, 
“The constitution is the strongest 
thing in the Union!” and that the po- 
liceman thereupon felled him to the 
ground, declaring of his club, “‘This is 


trouble women have in Chicago to get 
the streets and alleys cleaned. She 
said: 

“There are 36 Ward Inspectors of 
garbage in Chicago, and only one of 
}them is a woman. In my ward, when 
the garbage accumulates till it gets un-- 
bearable, we telephone to the city hall 
and ask if Mrs. Paul may not be sent 
to us. Generally we are told that 
some other ward has just sent in an 
urgent call for her, but that when she 
is through, she shall come to. us. 
When she comes, she does her work 
in a very quiet way; she goes around 
in a little runabout, looking very do- 
mestic; you might think she was on 
her way to murket; but in two or 
three weeks she gets our ward all 
cleaned up. Then she is called away 
to some other district, and our ward 
is again left to its regular inspector, 
some negligent, inefficient politician. 
Why should not women have a vote in 
choosing the inspectors to keep the 
surroundings of their homes clean?” 

Mr. Raymond Robins says: “There 


are 20,000 government jobs in Chicago, 
most of them of a kind where the work 
could be done by women just as well 








as by men, and the civil service rules 
in our city say that there shall be no 
discrimination on aceount of sex; -yet, 
of these 20,000 positions, only 1800 are 
held by women,” This probably ex- 
plains why there is only one woman 
among the 36 garbage inspectors. Mr. 
Robins, like Miss Addams, warmly aa- 
vocates woman suffrage, as a meaus 
of promoting clean streets, a pure 
milk supply, and the better protection 
of women and children in general. 
A. 8S. B, 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Twenty-one of the women’s clubs in 
lowa are devoting the whole club year 
to a course of study in household 
economics. 





Mrs. Dore Lyon, ex-president of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, president of the Eclectic and a 
member of many other clubs, has 
taken to raising chickens on her farm 
at Esopus, adjoining that of Judge Al- 
ton B. Parker. 





The Women’s Democratic Club of 
New York City is reported to advocate 
the employment of women as police to 
look after women and children. Ber- 
lin has for some time been employing 
a squad of uniformed women police, 
whose especial duty it is to take 
drunken men home. To look after 
women and children would seem to be 
an easier and more feminine job. 





Mrs. Stoddard Hammond, presicent 
of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, suggests that a cam- 
paign of education on the question of 
woman suffrage be carried on among 
the women’s clubs of the State. Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossett of Warsaw, 
president of the State W. 8S. A., writes 
to the Club Woman's Weekly, approv- 
ing the proposal. She says: 

“Our Woman Suffrage Association is 
anxious to do just such work, and 
would be glad to co-operate with any 
who will arrange such meetings. We 
will furnish literature and speakers to 
clubs desiring to be better informed 
on this vital question. Why should 
not all the clubs in the Federation in- 
clude this topie in their programs the 
coming year? They could secure 
speakers against Cemocracy, as well 
as in its favor, thus having two sides 
of the question represented.” 





Rey. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley will be among the speak- 
ers at the ninth annual meeting of 
the Louisiana State Federation, to be 
held in New Orleans, April 28 and 
29, and May 1. There will be ad- 
dresses of welcome by Mrs. J. C. 
Matthews, president of the New Or- 
leans Woman’s Club, and Miss Char- 
lotte Elliott, President of the Woman’s 
League, New Orleans; a response for 
the Federation, by Mrs. J. M. Foster, 
Hypatia Club, Shreveport; address of 
the president, Mrs. W. A. Wilkin- 
son, Coushatta; “The Causes and 
Treatment of Tuberculosis,’ Dr. Sara 
Tew Mayo, New Orleans; “The Edu- 
cation of the Community in Regard to 
Tuberculosis,” Dr, Edith Loeber, New 
Orleans; “The Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,” Miss Harriet C. Barton, sec- 
retary of the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League; “The Children’s Civic 
Leagues,’ Mrs. W. J. Behan, New Or- 
leans; “Clubs as a Civic and Social 
Factor,” twenty-minute discussions; 
“What the Clubs Can Do to Advance 
the Educational Status of Louisiana,” 
leader, Miss Jean Gordon; ‘What 
the Clubwomen Can Do to Elevate 
the Moral and Social Standards of 
Our Young People,” leader, Mrs. 
Laura Land Scovell, Shreveport; 
“The Responsibility of the Club 
Toward Municipal Conditions,” lead- 
er, Mrs. J. B. Aswell, Philistoria 
Club, Baton Rouge; “What Lines of 
Study Are Most Beneficial to the 
Clubs?” leader, Mrs. Henry B. Kane, 
Lake Charles. Miss Sophie B. 
Wright, so much beloved in New Or- 
leans, will also speak. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

It is announced that Miss Helen E. 
Haines of Brooklyn, N. Y., is to re- 
ceive a pension of $100 per month 
from Andrew Carnegie in recognition 
of her services as managing editor of 
“The Library Journal” of New York. 
Miss Haines has been with the Jour- 
nal for fifteen years, but has been 
forced to resign on account of poor 
health. A pension fund for women 
who have become worn out or are 
about to break down in the service of 
the press, would relieve the anxieties 
of a number of women who were 
among the “firsts” to enter the poorly- 
paid profession of journalism. 

Miss Grace Joy White, a daughter 
of Mrs. Sallie Joy White, president of 
the New England W. P. A.. is dis- 
tinguishing herself both as a writer 
and a speaker. She has lately had 
articles accepted by Harper’s, the N. 
Y. Independent, and the Church Stand- 
ard, and she is in great demand to 
speak at Tuberculosis Exhibits. 
Mothers’ Clubs, etec., on the best ways 
of fighting the great white plague, a 
subject of which she has made a spe- 
cial study. She has lately become en- 
gaged to Chester Mayo Pratt, a 
brother of the Dr. Pratt who has tak- 
en so prominent a part in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis. 

The “Salon International,” the new 





organization of women in Paris for 
the help, protection and advancement 
of French women, is publishing a 
four-page ‘weekly paper, Ea Francaise. 
Mme. Jane Misme is’ editor, and 
that it is well managed’ is shown by 
a subscription list already numbering 
about three thousand. 
a ok 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Sarah R. A. Dolley has been 
unanimously elected as an honorary 
member of the Rochester (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

A banquet in honor of Dr. Lucy 
Waite, of Chicago, was lately given in 
Denver. 





The University of Heidelberg re- 
cently awarded the Moos prize of $225 
to Maria Kobele, a medical student 
from Baden. It is said to be the first 
time in Germany that an academic 
prize has been conferred on a woman 
medical student. 





Dr. Emma Elizabeth Wallace will 
speak on “The Importance of the 
Knowledge of the Hygiene of Sex” 
before the Civitas Club of New York 
City on April 8. The hostess will be 
Mrs. Maillard M. Canda. 





Dr. Anna S. Kugler, a medical mis- 
sionary from India, addressed the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy re- 
cently on “The Native Practice of 
Medicine and Pharmacy in India.” 


The April issue of the Woman’s 
Medical Journal of Toledo, O., will be 
a New York State Association num- 
ber, devoted entirely to full reports 
of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Woman's Medical Society of the State 
of New York, lately held in Rochester. 
It will contain the annual address of 
the president, Dr. Sarah R. A. Dolley, 
with many of the papers read at the 
meeting. These papers were written 
by women physicians, occupying posi- 
tions of eminence in the profession. 
Send 20 cents in stamps for a copy. 


THE EASTER SALE. 


The prospect is bright for the 
Easter Sale to be held in Lorimer 
Hall on April 16, 17 and 18. The full 
list of tables is as follows: 

Brookline will have a faney-work 
table, with Mrs. E. H. Clement in 
charge. More than five hundred arti- 
cles are promised for this table. 

Newton will devote its table to dolls 
and Easter greetings. It is holding a 
weekly sewing bee to dress dolls. 

The City Point 
Brighton and Allston League will take 
charge of the candy table and the 
lemonade booth. 


League and the'| 
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speak. On Friday, April 17, Mrs. Es- 
ther F. Boland will speak at 2:30, Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley at 4:30, and 
Rabbi Fleischer at 8:30. 

On Saturday there will be addresses 
by Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, president 
of the Maine W. 8S. A., Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson and Miss Blackwell. 





THE NEW VOTERS’ FESTIVAL. 





The New Voters’ Festival held in 
Faneuil Hall last Sunday by the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government was a great suc- 
cess. A large audience gathered in 
spite of the storm. Hon. John. L. 
Bates presided, Mr. R. H. Dana gave 
an address on civil service reform, 
and Rev. Charles G. Ames spoke the 
closing words and administered the 
“freeman’s Oath” to the large assem- 
blage, who stood up to take it. A 
fine patriotic poem was read by a 
young Irish-American. 

The choice of Raymond Robins for 
the orator of the day was felicitous, 
and his address on “Civic Corruption 
and the Way Out” was both illumin- 
ating and inspiring. It delighted the 
young voters, who almost took the 
roof off with their applause. It was 
the story of how the notorious Sev- 
enteenth Ward of Chicago was re- 
deemed from boss rule. Mr. Robins’s 
use of colloquialisms was startling, 
but telling. He quoted Jesus as 
saying, “Don’t waste your time in re- 
sisting evil, but do a good job your- 
self.” He maintained that civic 
corruption was to be driven out not 
by criticising the corruptionists, but 
by doing better work than they for 
the good of the ward, winning the 
people’s confidence, and then show- 
ing them how the grafters are robbing 
them. Mr. Robins carried his audi- 
ence with him throughout. When he 
said he loved peace and harmony so 
much that he was willing to fight for 
them, Edwin D. Mead, who was sit- 
ting on the platform, was seen to 
applaud. 


RAYMOND ROBINS. 


Raymond Robins, brother of Miss 
Elizabeth Robins, the author of “The 
Convert,” has delighted many Boston 
audiences during the last few days, 
and audiences of the most diverse 
character, from the trade unionists 
to the Congregational ministers’ meet- 
ing. All have felt the force of his 
energy, straightforwardness and 
“horse sense,” his humor and quaint 
colloquialisms, and, above all, his evi- 
dent earnestness and sincerity—‘the 
man behind the speech.” He has 
given us not only information, but 
inspiration; and many people are ask- 
ing, “Who is he?” A friend gives 





Somerville and Malden will unite | the following account of him: 


in a handkerchief table, and mean to 
have a fine one, with handkerchiefs 
of every sort. 

Worcester will. have a blue table. 
with articles of various kinds, but all 


9 9° . 
of them blue in color. 


The East Boston and Roxbury 
Leagues have combined to take charge 
of the apron table. East Baston is 
holding two sewing bees a week to 
make aprons. 

The Winthrop League will take 
charge of the Arts and Crafts table. 
also of the booth of Oriental Embroid- 
eries. It has in addition given a 
piece of drawn-work for the General 
Donations Table. The Onset and 
Pittsfield Leagues are working for the 
same table. 

Warren has decided to make a spe- 
cialty of orange marmalace, and will 
contribute a large quantity. Two of 
its members have unusual skill in 
making this delicacy. 

Ware will have a booth of Mexican 
work, to be sold on commission, in 
charge of Mrs. R. C. Snow. 

The Stoughton booth will be in 
charge of Mrs, Loring Tilden. 

The Needham = and Leominster 
Leagues will send articles to the Gen- 
eral Donations Table. 

The Woman’s Journal booth will be 
in charge of Mrs. Effie May Fales of 
Dorchester. 

Those who are interested in the 
Fair, but not in one table more than 
another, are invited to send miscel- 
laneous contributions to the General 
Donations Table, which will be in 
charge of Mrs. Jennie M. Foster of 
Roxbury. All contributions for what- 
ever table, and all requests for infor- 
mation should be sent to Mrs. Lowell. 
525 Walnut St., Newtonville. 

Souvenir Program. 

There will be a beautiful Souvenir 
Program, with portraits of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rabbi Fleischer and 
other well-known suffragists. 

Any gentleman (or lady) willing to 
assist by giving (or getting) an adver- 
tisement for our souvenir program, is 
invited to do so. One page, $50: 
smaller space, in proportion. Adver- 
tisements and communications should 
be sent*to Mrs. Lowell. 

Refreshments. 

Tea. chocolate, coffee, sandwiches, 
ete., can be had during the Fair. at 
popular prices. 

Speakers. 

The Fair will be enlivened by good 
speaking. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has 
promised to give the opening address, 
on Thursday, April 16, at 2:30. At 
8:30, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will 








His parents were Kentuckians, his 
father a banker, ruined by the Civil 
War. Mr. Robins, born in 1873, was 
the youngest of a large family, and 
was sent as a child to be brought up 
by an uncle in Florida. He received 
little education. While yet a boy, he 
went into business, making the phos- 
phates for which Florida is famous, 
and his success was so great as to 
astonish older men. At 19 he went 
to Columbia University to study law. 
The authorities hesitated to admit 
him, because of his lack of prepara- 
tion. He said, “Try me for a year.” 
He was admitted on probation, and 
immediately began to carry all be- 
fore him. Graduating with distinction 
in 1896, he engaged in the practice 
of law in San Francisco. Here he 
came into prominence by winning a 
suit for the public good against the 
grafters, in which he had the great- 
est corporation lawyers’ arrayed 
against him. When he had beaten 
them, they wanted to take him into 
partnership, but he refused, and went 
out to Alaska, where he took up mis- 
sionary work. The miners chose him 
pastor of their church, and he held 
that position several years. The city 
government of Nome had become a 
nest of grafters, and he got them 
turned out. He came into possession 
of a gold mine, which has afforded 
him a good income ever since. Ty- 
phoid fever impaired his health so 
that he was no longer equal to work 
in Alaska. He came to Chicago, 
worked with Graham Taylor of “The 
Commons,” was superintendent for 
several vears of the municipal lodg- 
ing house, and afterwards head work- 
er at the Northwestern University 
Settlement. On a visit to Brooklyn 
he met Miss Margaret Dreier, a young 
woman of wealth, greatly interested 
in trade unions and settlement work. 
She married him in 1905, and went to 
live with him in the Seventeenth 
Ward of Chicago, which has been his 
home for eight years, and which he 
has rescued from the rule of a cor- 
rupt “boss.” Mr. and Mrs. Robins 
live in a little tenement and devote 
all their money to good works. They 
are especially interested in trade 
unions. 

Mr. Robins was one of the members 
of the reform school board in Chicago 
appointed by Mayor Dunne, turned 
out illegally before the expiration of 
their term by Mayor Busse, and later 
reinstated by the courts. 

Mr. Robins’s address on woman 
suffrage in Boston on March 27 was 
one of the most telling presentations 
of the question ever given. His argu- 
ments were plain, practical, and 
based largely on his own personal 
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experience with the women in a poly- 
glot foreign ward of Chicago. He 
said they caught on to the need of 
reform more quickly than the men 
did, and it was they who persuaded 
their husbands to vote right. 





LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Your erstwhile Ohio correspondent is 
spending‘ several weeks in this South- 
ern city, enjoying the carnival and 
summer weather in March. I write 
concerning two matters of deep inter- 
est to all suffragists—the Era Club and 
the New Orleans Dispensary for Wom- 
en and Children. 

March 14 is a memorable date for 
the women of New Orleans, for on that 
day they formally opened their new 
building, the first building owned by 
the women of the city in their civic 
(though disfranchised) capacity, a 
beautiful structure, paid for and fully 
equipped by the money raised by the 
women through their donations, and 
especially by their labors in getting 
out and editing a special edition of the 
New Orleans Item, an achievement 
which yet is commented upon by 
every one in unstinted terms of praise, 

Before going to the exercises which 
cpened this new Dispensary, the writer 
attended the meeting of the Era Club, 
held in one of the halls of the Tulane 


Medical Department of Tulane to ad- 
mit women as students, and the ap- 
plause which greeted her remarks, 
even from the men present, is a guar- 
antee that not much longer will Tu- 
lane be a “back number.” If only 
those learned professors would make 
the acquaintance of the women physi- 
cians in charge of the Dispensary, and 
notice their radiant health, notwith- 
standing that they treat from thirty 
to forty patients every day, their so- 
licitude about women entering a pro- 
fession “too strenuous for their physi- 
cal nature’ would vanish. There are 
not enough women physicians to at- 
tend to all the cases, so some devoted 
men also give their services. Need- 
less to say, these did not keep the 
women from the medical department 
of Tulane. 


Mrs. W. H. Dickson presided at the 
meeting, and read a letter from the 
mayor, expressing his admiration of 
the work of the women of New Or- 
leans, and wishing all success to the 
institution. Mr, James N. Thompson, 
president of the Item Publishing Com- 
pany, testified in the warmest terms 
not only to the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of the women who managed the 
edition of the Item, but to their edi- 
torial fitness and business acumen. 
Miss Helen Pitkin, president of the 
Louisiana Sunshiners, Mrs. A. Brittin, 
Rabbi L. L. Leucht, J. H. Ballard, edi- 





tor in chief of the Item, and Dr. Sara 








ciety, has arrived in Reno from New 
York to start the work of teaching 
Italian lace making and Roman cut- 
work among the Indian working wo- 
men of the Walker River reservation. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Delaware. 

The Wilmington Equal Suffrage 
Club held a housekeepers’ demonstra- 
tion in the W. C. T. U. headquarters 
this week. The demonstration in- 
cluded cooking utensils and electrical 
appliances. 


Pennsylvania. 


Our March meeting was devoted en- 
tirely to a reception for the new mem- 


bers. It proved to be a very enjoyable 
affair, and the ladies having charge 
of it can feel that their efforts were 


crowned with success. The only offi- 
cial act was the acceptance of 22 new 
members recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
A. Heacock, 
Secretary. 
Philadelphia. 


New Hampshire. 


This year, Lebanon, N. H., for the 





‘plea? 


WOMEN’S DISPENSARY AT NEW ORLEANS. 





University. The session was made 
brief by the desire of the members to 
go later to the dispensary, but was re- 
plete with interest. If only men could 
dispatch business with the celerity and 
yet exceeding courtesy that character- 
ized the business meeting of the Era 
Club, there would occasionally happen 
the unheard of achievement by our 
Legislatures to clear their calendars. 
All the proceedings were conducted so 
briskly and yet so definitely that it 
was a pleasure to listen, a pleasure in- 
creased by the agreeably modulated, 
soft speech of the women of the 
South. 

Miss Kate Gordon offered a resolu- 
tion that, “in view of the recent dis- 
closures attending the primary elec- 
tions in Louisiana, the committee of 
elections of the Louisiana Legislature 
be petitioned to add dead men to the 
criminals, idiots, women, and minors 
who now belong to the disfranchised 
classes.” That little resolution has 
created no end of comment in the 
press, as its peculiar aptness has been 
forced upon every thoughtful person 
who cares anything at all about de- 
cency in politics. 

A memorial to the Legislature of 
Mississippi was read, requesting that 
“the age of consent” be raised to that 
age when women are considered able 
independently to contract honorable 
marriage and to dispose of their 
property. It is a document that ought 
to be copied everywhere, and used by 
women in similar efforts, as it is a 
model of dignified but undisguised lan- 
guage on a subject that should be close 
to every woman’s heart. 

Professor Addicott of the New Isi- 
dore Manual Training School then 
gave an address outlining his hopes 
for an institution for wayward chil- 
dren, the undeveloped children “who 
had never heard that they were good, 
or could be good,” a farm home where, 
after a time, the labor of the inmates 
would make the training school self- 
supporting. The questions of the wom- 
en proved their interest, and were the 
best guarantee that before long the 
ideal civic institution to save boys and 
girls from going later to penal institu- 
tions will become a reality. 

Promptly at 4 P. M. the Era Club 
adjourned to the Dispensary. When 
I write that among the speakers were 
Sophie Wright, Dorothy Dix, and 
Kate Gordon, all suffragists know 
what a treat I enjoyed. Dorothy Dix 
made pointed and witty references to 
the refusal of the Professors of the 
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Tew Mayo of the Dispensary were the 
other speakers. The other physicians 
of the Dispensary are Dr. Edith Loe- 
ber, Dr. Susanna Otis, Dr. Blanche 
assy, and Dr. Mary Glenk. There 
will be a training school for nurses, 
under Miss S. Fontana, and the first 
corps of district nurses will be 
Mesdames Stratton, Manning, Keller 
and Murphy. 

The building cost $5500, and has a 
finely equipped operating room, and a 
dispensary of medicines whose stock 


cost $1500. In addition there is a 
comfortable sum in bank to pay the 


district nurses. But not in dollars and 
cents alone can the value of such an 
institution be reckoned. As one who 
lives in the neighborhood, and who 


knows, said: ‘You have no idea of 
the good work done here. There are 
many women living near here who 





have been restored to health and their | 


families, who, without the care given 
them, would not be living today.” 

Let me add that there is a ward for 
colored people and a colored nurse in 
charge. S. R. Mel. 


SAVE THE REDWOODS. 


A unique petition has just been 
received at Washington, by the For- 
est Service, from nearly 1400 Califor- 
nia school children, who ask for the 
establishment of a redwood national 
park. This petition from the children 
of the schools of Eureka, Humboldt 
County, Cal., says: 

“We, the children of Eureka 
schools, have been studying about our 
redwood forests, and along with the 
rest of the people of our country we 
feel that representative groves of 
these trees should be preserved for 
ourselves and coming generations of 
children, and we respectfully petition 
the United States Government to 
take some action toward establishing 
a national forest of redwoods.” 





A group of millionaires’ wives, in- 
cluding Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. W. 


J. Sloane, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbiit, Mrs. H. McKay 
Twombly and Mrs. George Gould, 


have organized a society for mission- 
ary work among tie Indians under the 
direction of Sybil Carter. 
work is to ve dene in Nevada. 


Part of the 
Miss 


first time comes under the caucus law 
passed in 1905 and amended in 1907 
to apply to towns with more than 4500 
inhabitants. Though all the local poli- 
ticians were fully aware that the cau- 
cus preceding the March town meet- 
ing must be called and conducted in 
accordance with this law, the Repub- 
lican, Democratic and Citizens’ repre- 
sentatives all failed to call caucuses 
properly and no party could hold a 
legal caucus in Lebanon prior to town 
meeting this year, 

What would the men say if the 
women of a town had mixed matters 
to that extent? We should hear from 
all the men, “It is just like the 
women: they are not fit for political 
work.” This is in the year 1908 

Marilla M. Ricker 

Dover, N. H. 

Mississippi. 


The Mississippi W. S. A. has held 


|its fourth annual meeting, in Jackson, 





The 
pre- 


mansion. 
Kearney, 


Governor's 
Miss Belle 


at the 
president, 
sided. 

Reports were given from State offi- 
cers, local clubs and superintendents 
of departments, and a plan of work 
for the coming year was laid out. 

A notable feature was the _ presi- 
dent’s address, which included a his- 
tory of the movement for woman suf- 
frage in Mississippi, beginning with 
the lecture tour in 1888 of Mrs. Zerel- 
da Wallace (the distinguished mother 
of Gen, Lew Wallace), who spoke for 
woman suffrage in twenty of the lead- 
ing towns of the State. 

A pleasant incident was the pres- 
entation by the president to the as- 
sociation of a gavel decorated with 
the suffrage colors, made from a bul- 
let-pierced oak, which stood on the 
battlefield at Gettysburg. 

Among greetings and messages from 
absent members of the association was 
one from the venerable father of the 


president. Miss May Russell of Port 
Gibson was instructed to send the 
greeting of the association to Col. 
Kearney. 


The officers elected for the incom- 
ing year are as follows: 

President, Mrs. Nellie Nugent Som- 
erville, Greenville. 


Vice-President at large. Mrs. Lily 


Je.sie Hemenway, representing te su- | 





Wilkinson Thompson, Jackson. 


First Vice-President, Mrs. Fannie 
Clark, Okolona. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Harriet 
B. Kells, Jackson. 

orresponding Secretary, Mrs. Pau- 
line Alston Clark, Clarksdale. 
Recording Secretary, Dr. Delia Ran- 


dall, Jackson. 


Treasurer, Mrs. 8S. 8S. Wilkinson, 
Jackson. 

Mrs. Lily W. Thompson was ap- 
pointed superintendent of literature 


and press work, Mrs. Nellie N. Somer- 
ville superintendent of legislative 
work, Mrs. S. S. Williamson superin- 
tendcent of enrolment, Miss Mary Rus- 
sell of industrial and educational 
problems affecting women and chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Fannie Clark of Bible 
study. 





The 
adopted: 

The Mississippi W. S. A. affirms its 
allegiance to the declaration of Ameri- 
can independence, and insists that its 
principles shall be applied to women 
who are citizens of the United States. 


following resolutions were 


We rejoice that full suffrage has 
been granted to four States in the 
west, in Finland, New Zealand and 


Australia; that municipal suffrage has 
been given to the women of Kansas, 
Great Britain and Canada; that school 
suffrage has been granted to twenty- 
two States: that great advancement 
has been made in the legal, political, 


professional, industrial, and educa- 
tional rights of women around the 
world; that many of the leading 


periodicals of the day have recently 





given their support to the cause of 
equal rights, and that leading men 
everywhere recognize it as a_ vital 
question. | 


That we express our appreciation o1 
the efforts made by Mr. Cavett, of 
Noxubee, during the recent session of | 
the Mississippi Legislature to make 
women eligible to the office of county 
superintendents of education: also of 
the effort of Mr. Rowan, of Copiah, 
to secure for women equal pay with 
men for the same work. 

That we deplore the fact that the 
age of consent for girls was not raised 
to 18 years, as is the case in each 
State in which women have been en- 
franchised, 

That our grateful thanks be extenda- 
ed to the newspapers which have so 
courteously and kindly accepted con- 
tributions from the superintendent of 
press work during the last year, and 
to Governor and Mrs. Noel for the 
privilege of holding this meeting at 
the executive mansion. 


Massachusetts. 


Newton.—The Suffrage League held 
a very successful meeting on the even- 
ing of March 31, at the home of its 
president, Mrs. Lowell. One hundred | 
and twenty persons were present. 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, | 
president of the Massachusetts W. C. | 
T. U., made an able address on the | 
relation between woman suffrage an‘ | 
temperance. Lester Lowell, a twelve- | 
year-old son of the hostess, played two | 
solos on the ’cello, with much accept- 
ance. Ten new members joined the 
League, making 181, of whom 34 have | 
jcined since last October. 


Springfield.—Mrs. H. A. Eager ad- 
dressed the Association on March 26, | 
at library hall, on the changed condi- | 
tion of women. She was well re- 
ceived, and the Republican gave a 
good report. 


East Boston.—The March meeting 
of the League was marked by a large 
attendance of members and friends. 
The president, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
occupied the chair. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall gave an inspiring address upon 
what she termed the spiritual side of 
the appeal of women for suffrage. 


The ballot itself is a means rather 
than an end, a necessary instrument 


to the work to be done in a republic. 
Our civilization is disparaged in the 
eyes of those who come to us from 
abroad when they find that our boast 
of freedom politically has no founda- 
tion, as far aS women are concerned. 
We need to consider this for our coun- 
try’s sake. The free American woman 
is needed to help on that internation- 
alism which shall be the only form of 
patriotism in the future, when we 
shall know that it is true that God 
made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth, and that it has been the 
function of the United States to blend 
them into one humanity. Mrs. Ada P. 
Spaulding, a former president of the 
League, voiced the appreciation of all 
as to the sentiments expressed by 
Mrs. Sewall. A series of recitals un- 
der the auspices of the League is to 
be given by Miss Anna Marie Egen- 
hoff on Tuesday evenings. Mrs. Mary 
T. F. Ryder gave the current suffrage 
news. Refreshments were served, 
and the meeting adjourned. 
E. B. Tomlinson, Sec. 


Bosten.—Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
secretary of the National Municipal 
League, addressed the Boston E. S. A. 
for G. G. at its annual meeting held 
at 6 Marlboro street. His subject was 


“Present Civic Opportunities for 
Women.” Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead pre- 
sided. 

Mr. Woodruff said that fully one- 


half of all the practical civic improve- 
ments in the past twenty-five years 
have been influenced or dominated by 
women. The value of public senti- 
ment and yital interest created by 


| international 


| mittee 
| Willard, 


| were elected: 





women in civic problems is not appre- 








ciated. The influence of women in 
the power to reach the elements that 
make up the communities is greater 
than that of the average man. Women 
can accomplish a great deal by creat- 
ing a wholesome public sentiment in 
civic matters. 

The secretary, Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
Gerald, reported that since the last 
annual meeting some changes have 
been made in the organization. In 
future any work undertaken along 
special lines will fit logically into the 
general scheme. The executive board 
feels that this has been accomplished 
by dividing and naming the depart- 
ments as follows: City administration. 
public schools, civic training, normal 
education, economic conditions and in- 
ternational peace and arbitration. 

The report stated that the associa- 
tion has been working jointly with 
others to secure the appointment of 
a woman on the permanent Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education, a matter 
of great importance. Another effort 
is being made to strengthen the as- 
sociation and extend its usefulness by 
the organization of a Boston federa- 
tion of suffrage associations, including 
all the leagues of Boston and vicinity. 

The secretary of the association has 
continued to act as secretary for the 
committee on equal suffrage lectures 
to women college students. This com- 
mittee has been successful in arrang- 
ing a course of eight talks on social 
legislation and the need of the ballot 
for women by Miss Jane Addams. 
These lectures were given before the 
College Equal Suffrage Leagues of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and before the students of Bryn 
Mawr, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe 
and Wellesley Colleges. 

In conclusion the report stated that 
much time has been given to building 
up the membership of the Association, 
which has increased to 351. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Francis H. Wil- 
liams, reported that the expenses for 
the year were $1736.74, balance on 
hand $354.52. The Association has 
pledged $50 to the local biennial fund 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which meets in Boston next 
June. 

Brief reports of the departments 
were given as follows: City adminis- 
tration, Meyer Bloomfield: public 
schools, Mrs. FitzGerald; civic train- 
ing, Miss Mary P. Follett; moral edu- 
cation, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley; eco- 
nomic conditions, Mrs. Mary H. Page; 
peace and arbitration, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 

The report of the nominating com- 
was presented by Miss Mabel 
and the following officers 
President, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw; vice-presidents, Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames, Mrs. James T. Fields, Pro- 
fessor Emily G. Balch; secretary, Mrs. 
R. Y. Fitzgerald; assistant secretary, 
Ralph Albertson; treasurer, Mrs, I’. H. 
Williams; directors, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. Harriet A. Eager, Mrs. Margaret 
Ix. Chase and Miss Caroline J. Cook. 

After the address there was a social 
hour and tea was served by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Newell and Miss Edna Cliff. 


New York. 


Brooklyn.—The March 
the Brooklyn W. S. A., 
tional Problems” as the subject, and 
Mrs. Catt as the guest of honor and 
principal speaker, proved most inter- 
esting and instructive. Mrs. Edward 
P, Hampton was chairman of the day’s 
program, Mrs. Loines, president of 
the association, presided. Preliminary 
to her address, Mrs. Catt gave a very 
interesting report of her experience In 
Washington at the recent congres- 
sional hearing. A report was also 
given of the hearing at Albany by Mrs. 
E. S$. Child A letter from Mrs. 
Charles O. H. Craigie of the State 
Legislative Committee was read by 
Mrs. Loines, urging the association to 
write individual letters to the legisla- 
tors who are likely to favor the suf- 
frage bill now pending, and it was 
voted to send telegrams at once to the 
senators. Mrs. C. W, Fisk gave a brief 
but interesting bulletin of current suf- 
frage topics. 

Mrs, Catt began by defining Inter- 
national Problems, choosing a defini!- 
tion under which she could speak on 
the subject nearest her heart, that of 
suffrage for women. “The suffrage,” 
she said, “is international in that all 
civilized countries are at present ac- 
tively interested in it.”” She then re- 
viewed the work in Europe, calling 
attention to the great progress of the 
movement in England and other coun- 
tries, and predicting success for the 
cause there in a comparatively short 
time. “The United States,” she said, 
“is by no means leading the world in 
the suffrage movement, but it will ulti- 
mately triumph here as a result of its 
triumph there; and the work will be 
carried forward until every civilized 
woman has the opportunity to cast her 
vote.” 

Miss Mary G. Hay made a stirring 
plea for money for suffrage headquar- 
ters in Manhattan, and after a cordial 
vote of thanks to the speaker of the 
afternoon the meeting adjourned for a 
social half-hour over the tea-cups. The 
tea was furnished by a committee com- 
posed of Mrs. Martha H. Suffren, presi- 
dent of the Flatbush League, and Miss 
Ida Craft, president of the Bedford 
League, and was called Boston Harbor 
tea. After the tea had been sampled, 
pound packages were in great demand, 
on the sale of which the Suffrage Bene- 
fit Fund was started. 

Margaret Wright Hampson, 
Chairman Press Committee, 


meeting of 
with “Interna- 
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HOW THE PUSSY WILLOWS CAME. 





By Sophia Wyckoff Brower. 





There was a flood long years ago, 
Or so the people say, 
It rained and rained from dark gray 
clouds 
For many a weary day. 


The cats and kittens ran and ran 
To find a warm, dry spot, 
The large ones reached a mountain 
high, 
The little ones could not. 


But, by a brooklet, as they passed, 
They saw a row of trees, 

And, feeling tired, cold, and wet, 
They climbed up into these. 


Each kitten found a little branch 
And curled up in a heap. 

And, before many hours had passed, 
They all were fast asleep. 


The storm it raged and waves dashed 
high, 
And then the kittens all 
Were covered o’er with soft, brown 
mud, 
And looked just like a bal! 


At last the storm came to an end, 
The sun shone from the sky, 

The mud that covered up each puss 
Became quite hard and drv. 


And then small bits began to fall, 
Till one could clearly see 

Soft spots of grey and yellow fur 
As plainly as could be. 

And, by and by, their 

heads, 

The mud all fell away, 

And there sat pussies in a row 
Of yellow, white and gray. 


out popped 


And, in the meadow by the brook, 
If yon should look to see, 

You'd still find pussies gray and white 
Up in each willow tree. 

Se —Primary Education. 


AN IDEAL LECTURE GOWN. 








Miss Louise Stacey has evolved a 
gown which she believes to be the 
ideal of comfort and convenience. She 
called it a “dgibbah,” after the gowns 
worn by the dervishes in Egypt, from 
which she got the idea of the costume. 
After observing them, she bought 
some silk, took it to a dressmaker, 
and had her make her a succession of 
dgibbahs. Miss Stacey now wears 
them altogether. She said to a re- 
porter: “It is an ideal dress for a lec- 
turer. No hooks, no buttons, no tapes 
to tie. I just slip it over my head, 
and there 1 um. When I remember 
the nervous haste with which I used 
sometimes to dress for lectures, if I 
chanced to be pressed for time— 
stumbling over buttons, getting tan- 
gled up in tapes, finding at the last 
minute that an indispensable hook was 
missing—this seems like heaven. 
Why, you can dress for a caller after 
the doorbell has rung. I assure you 
that when I saw you coming I had this 
on,” picking up a dgibbah of light- 


colored linen, embroidered in rich 
shades, in oriental fashion. “It’s a 
short one, for morning wear. As you 


approached, in the twinkling of an 
eye, I slipped it off and put on the one 
you see me wearing.” 

The dgibbah has_ pockets, too. 
Miss Stacey is an Englishwoman, and 
is a lecturer on the Higher Thought. 





MISS ADDAMS AT SMITH COL- 
LEGE. 





Jane Addams said in her address at 
Smith College: 
“All legislation that pertains to chil- 


dren, whether educational, industrial 
or corrective, relates to the chief occu- 





pation of women. Men can never feel 
so intense an interest or have so large 
a part in the training of children as 
do women. The boy without a play- 
ground is like the man without a job— | 
in a position dangerous to himself and | 
others. The interest of woman in chil- | 
dren does not stop with her interest | 
in educational matters. She is equally 
interested in all that contributes to | 
give the boy and girl a fair chance out | 
of school, as well as in school. And | 
she has no less concern with respect to 
the methods that shall be pursued for 
the sympathetic treatment and efficient 
correction of children and young peo- 
ple who have overstepped the bounds 
of the law, perhaps as the result of 
that very inattention to their needs on 
the part of government which it would 
be one of the first duties of women to 
remedy by the aid of the ballot. 
“Women are increasingly interested 
in legislation for the protection and | 
improvement of the working people. A 
very large number of women are em- 
ployed outside of the home between 
the time of leaving school and the 
time of marriage. The girl] in the fac- 
tory is in need of protection in many 
ways. She is young, and, naturally, 
not a mode] of care and discretion. She 
needs protection from dangerous ma- 
chinery; she needs protection from 
long hours of standing, which are 
ruinous to a young girl’s health, and 








she needs protection from too long a 


working day. In stores and other places 
of employment, women are similarly 
in need of protection. The social life 
of working young people of both 
sexes outside of working hours is 4« 
matter of far-reaching and vital im- 
portance, and one in which women 
have a deep and peculiar interest. 
“Women are also especially inter- 
ested in all matters relating to food 
and clothing. The buying and the 
handling of foodstuffs and clothing 
fall much more largely to the women 
than to the men. The ordinary mat- 


ters of municipal direction, streets, 
police, fire protection, as well as 
schools, are of much importance to 
women. Very many matters of legis- 


lation, whether by city, State or na- 
tion, are of as much interest to and 
effect upon women as men, and not a 
few of them concern women more 
closely. It is the ancient argument 
that woman cannot bear arms, and, 
being thus unable to participate in the 
maintenance of government by force, 
she should not be alowed to partici- 
pate in its direction. But, if that 
argument be allowed to stand for 
what it is worth with respect to na- 
tional government, it has no bearing 
on municipal or State government, 
since no municipality or State can de- 
clare war, if it wants to. No govern- 
ment, in this enlightened time. how- 
ever, is to be regarded primarily as a 
matter of warfare. It is a matter of 
orderly direction of affairs and of jus- 
tice to all the people, in which women 
have both a deep interest and the abi- 
lity to act.” 





AN “AFFECTION STRIKE.” 





An extraordinary report comes from 
Italy. The village of Serravalle, in the 
province of Florence, long considered 
the wickedest place in Italy, is said 
to have been reformed by a strike on 
the part of the women. 


For years the men spent all their 
spare time in the local wine shop, 
drinking, gambling and fighting. The 
family tie was disregarded. Murder 
was common. The authorities prac- 
tically gave up the village as beyond 
their control. 

Finally the mayor’s wife called the 
better sort of women together to con- 
sider what could be done. The “af- 
fection strike’’ was the outcome of 
their deliberations. Wives refused 
anything. but the most formal rela- 
tions with their husbands. Unmarried 
women dismissed their suitors. En- 
gagements were broken off. 

The men only laughed at first, but 
after several months they capitulated. 
One by one they began to discontinue 
their visits to the wine shop. Atten- 
dance at the gaming table dwindled. 
Order reigned in the village. Today 
the wine shop keeper has closed his 
place, a bankrupt. Sixteen couples 
have just applied for publication of 
their bans of marriage, It is proposed 
to turn the tavern into a library. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Clara I. Power of this city has 
been made second assistant register 
of probate for the county of Suffolk, 
under the act of the Legislature 
passed at this session. Miss Power has 
been employed at the Court House 
since 1892. She graduated from the 
Boston University Law School in 1893, 
and in 1895 was admitted to the bar. 
In 1899 she was admitted to the bar 
of the United States Circuit Court, and 
later to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, It is said 
that she is the only woman in Massa- 
chusetts who can practice before the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Miss Helen K. Hoy, who carries on 
a legal partnership with Miss Mary 
Burnett and Miss Sarah E, Martin in 
New York, is receiving congratula- 
tions on the part which she has taken 
as assistant counsel to the commission 
for the revision of the city charter, 
now concluding its work. As director 
of the Woman's Municipal League, as 
well as of the College Suffrage League, 
contributor to legal periodicals, his- 
torian, and pioneer in several enter- 
prises for women in New York, Miss 
Hoy becoming widely known. A 
graduate of Vassar College, and mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, Miss Hoy won 
a first prize of $100 in 1893, entering 
the New York University Law School. 
She graduated at the head of her 
class, and was admitted to practice. 
Her most notable work so far is the 
writing of the “Legal Life and Influ- 
ence of David Dudley Field,’”’ which 
will form a valuable part of the his- 
torical record of great American law- 
yers. Miss Hoy is reported as defin- 
ing her belief in “suffrage for women 
with an educational qualification.” 


is 


The closing exercises of the 17th 
year of the woman's law class of New 
York University were lately held. 
Dean Clarence D. Ashley presided. 
The prize of $50 for the best essay on 
“The Organization of The Hague 
Court as a Deterrent from War” was 
awarded to Miss Meta Seifert of 
Brooklyn. Miss Jeanette Russell Sto- 
bo of Manhattan received honorable 
mention. Scholarships carrying with 


them tuition in the law school for two | 


years, given for the best written ex- 
amination for the chancellor’s certi- 
ficate, were awarded to Miss Jeanette 





| dergarten, 
| parties are announced to be 


| read 
| powerful play, “Votes for Women,” 
| Tuesday, April 14, at 3 P. M., in Pot- 





R. Stobo and Miss Anne Moscowitz 
both of Manhattan. 





Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., since her graduation and 
admission to the District Bar, has 
been earnest in her efforts to attract 
women to the study of law, not only 
that they may acquire a knowledge of 
business forms, so necessary to all 
women who take care of themselves, 
but also to discipline their minds for 
the larger social work which women 
are taking up more and more. 

Mrs. Paul has made a study of par- 
liamentary law, and has been intro- 
ducing a new method of teaching it, 
illustrated by a diagram showing what 
motions are debatable, when they are 
in order, what majority is necessary 
for their adoption, etc. 

She has taught classes, drilled clubs, 
delivered lectures on the development 
and practice of her system, and has a 
textbook ready for the press. She 
says it opens a new profession for 
women, which is pleasant, easy, and 
profitable. But, while trying to help 
women along this line, she feels that 
her best efforts at present must go tu 
help make the Washington College of 
Law a permanent institution. Thus 
far it has depended upon the life of 
its dean, Mrs. Mussey, but the time 
will come when it must stand alone. 
The graduates, out of their gratitude 
for what it has done for them, have 
started an endowment fund. They 
have raised nearly $1,000, and now 
they want to interest rich women in 
the college. This is the only institu- 
tion south of New York City where 
women can study law, and has, there- 
fore, a large field from which to draw. 

Mrs. Paul is preparing a series of 
articles on the advantage of the study 
of law for women. She has been an 
active and efficient member of various 
clubs in Washington, leading a sec- 
tion for the study of history in one, 
and making a careful study of the 





great religions of the world in an- 
other. 
IN MEMORIAM 
Mr. Frederick Allan Claflin, hus- 


band of Mrs. Adelaide Avery Claflin, 
for many years an active and effective 
worker for equal suffrage and other 
good causes, died very suddenly on 
March 14th, at the Relief Hospital in 
Boston. 

Mr. Claflin, who was 59 years of 
age, was born in Sandwich, but was 
educated in Boston, and lived in Quin- 
cy and Boston during all his mature 
life. He was treasurer and manager 
of the Avery Chemical Co., and in re- 
cent years was closely engaged in 
business. 

He was a man of literary tastes and 
of reform sympathies, and in earlier 
years had written and spoken much 
in favor of tariff revision and civil- 
service reform, as well as of woman 
suffrage. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by 
one son, Mr. Alan A. Claflin, president 
of the Avery Chemical Co., and three 
daughters, Miss Winifred M., Dr. 
Edith F., of Monticello Seminary 
(where she has charge of the Classical 
Department), and Charlotte Isabel, 
now a freshman at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Mr. Claflin will be missed by a 
large circle of friends. He was a man 
of genial disposition and excellent 
business qualities. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





We learn with sincere sorrow of the 
death of our old friend, Mrs, Caroline 
E, Merrick of New Orleans, the pioneer 
suffragist of Louisiana. An In Memo- 
riam will appear later. 

The telling little speech, “Something 
for Something,’ made by Miss Anne 
Fitzhugh Miller of Geneva, N. Y., at 
the recent hearings on woman suffrage 
in Albany and Washington, has been 
issued as a pretty littYe folder, neat 
and attractive. 

The reason there are so many un- 
happy marriages is because men cling 
to the belief that the marriage cere- 
mony is a sort of incantation that con- 
verts a butterfly into a grub, and a 
fool into a Solomon in petticoats.— 
Dorothy Dix. 

An English firm has been granted 
a contract for lighting the sanctuary 
of the Prophet Mahomet at Medina. A 


|few years ago it was as much as his 
| life 


for an 
the sacred 


was worth 
even to enter 
world moves, 

For the benefit of the Sunday Kin- 
two Easter hat-trimming 
given in 
New York at the home of Mrs. !saav 
Lawrence, 15 West 90th street. The 
hats trimmed will be givan to children 
of the East Side. 

Mrs. Marion Craig Wentworth will 
from Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 
on 


Englishman 
city The 


ter Hall, under the auspices of the 
College Equal Suffrage League of 
Massachusetts, Tickets, 75 and 50 


cents, for sale at 6 Marlboro’ St., at 


|3 Park St., and at Miss Pollock’s, Cop- 


ley Square, Dartmouth and 


Boylston Sts. 

Our government provides liberal 
pensions for its army veterans. Sure- 
ly the widows of the two army sur- 
geons who died through voluntarily 
submitting to the bites of disease- 
infected mosquitoes in order to find 
the cause and remedy for yellow fever 


corner 


should be provided for. They saved 
thousands of lives by surrendering 
their own.—Congregationalist. 


Ten cents a suit-case is the rate 
fixed by the parcels post bill now be- 
fore Congress, If general knowledge 
of this contemplated boon does not 
elicit a great wave of enthusiasm for 
the measure, we shall be surprised. A 
nuisance to others and a burden to 
oneself, the suit-case is one of the 
common terrors of travel. Turning it 
over to the postal department would 
be blessed relief.—Boston Record. 

Gen. Grant’s granddaughter, who 
was Miss Vivian Sartoris, now Mrs. 
Roosevelt Scovel, is noted for her 
salads and pastry. Mrs. Francis King 
Wainright, the daughter of Senator 
Foraker, is much praised for her fine 
candies and desserts. The wife of 
Senator Knox of Pennsylvania is 
known for her preserves. Mrs. Roose- 
velt is noted for the famous yellow 
pickle made from a recipe that has 
been in the Roosevelt family for two 
hundred years. 

The Chicago School Board has 
adopted a rule prohibiting pupils 
from holding membership in secret 
societies after April 1st. This action 
is the result of long consideration, 
and the rule was adopted by a unani- 
mous yote. The regulation is repre- 
sentative of a prevailing tendency to 
abolish high school fraternities. In 
many instances such organization; 
have become a scandal, and rarely do 
they escape being a folly. 

As soon as the baby daughter of a 
German farmer can run alone, she 1s 
provided with a _ stout linen bay, 
marked with her name. It is intended 
as the receptacle of all the feathers 
she can pick up, and the sooner the 
bag is filled the more praise she re- 
ceives from her elders. When the bag 
is quite full it is emptied into a 
large one hanging in the garret, and 
the feathers collected there are made 
into pillow-beds, quilts, etc. 

Special invitation is given to chil- 
dren by the Rey. John A, Earl of the 
Belden Baptist Church, Chicago, to 
accompany their mothers when they 
go to service. Every provision has 
been made for the comfort of the 
small people—even to providing nurs- 
ing bottles—while the mothers are lis- 
tening to the sermon. One of the par- 
lors has been fitted up as a nursery, 
and women are employed to take care 
of the babies and keep them quiet. 


At a meeting of the West End Wo- 


man’s Republican Association, New 
York City, Mrs. Frank B. Church 
talked on “Industrial Conflicts.” “For 


my part,” she finished, “I regret that 
women are not enfranchised, for then 
we might take an effective part in 
settling this great industrial problem 
of today. In this country are women 
owning great fortunes, There are 
thousands of women workers, There 
are women of intelligence, and they 
should have representation. Politics 
is like music, the soprano voice is 
needed as well as the bass.” 


There are a million more women 
than men in France, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the ministry of 
labor. The women seem to have a 
great advantage in vitality, as the 
number of women in France over 90 
years of age is more than double that 
of the men. There are 9,750,000 fami- 
lies, and of these 1,250,000 are child- 
less. Only 34 families have nine or 
more children. There are 800,000 more 
bachelors than spinsters, and 1,250,000 
more widows than widowers. 

New York City has opened a public 
bath said to be unexcelled in its ap- 
pointments, and the opening was made 
a gala occasion, with a water carnival, 
under the auspices of the New York 
Swimming Association. The bath has 
a swimming pool only a trifle smaller 
than that of the Athletic Club; there 
are 78 shower compartments, and there 
are tubs for those not strong enough 
for the pool. The bath is open three 
days a week for women and three for 
men, and the water is heated in the 
winter. 

“Many of the county superintendents 
of schools in Kansas are women,” says 
the Club Member of Topeka. “Their 
number is increasing. It is not record- 
ed that they fail in their duty because 
of bad roads or bad weather. It is not 
claimed that their mentality or schol- 
arship is inadequate. They please 
their teachers and their patrons. It is 
also a matter of record that very few 
women are serving as superintendents 
in the cities or smaller towns. In the 
few notable cases where they have 
been allowed an opportunity, their 
work has proven satisfactory. If they 
succeed in the country, why may they 
not do so in the towns, where condi- 
tions are more favorable? Equal pay 
for equal work means nothing, unless 
equal opportunities are given for equal 
work.” 





HUMOROUS. 





What is the oldest lunatic on record? 
Time out of mind. 





“What position does the alderman 
of your ward take in regard to Sun- 
day saloons?” 

“Usually at the side entrance.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





A clergyman was recently telling a 
marvelous story, when his little girl 
said: 

“Now, pa, is that really true, or is 
it just preaching?”—The Tatler. 





Ascum-—How did you ever get a 
messenger boy to deliver your note 
and bring back the answer so quickly? 

Wise—I took his dime novel away 
from him and held it as security.— 
Philadelphia Press, 





Mistress (astounded)—‘“You can’t 
read, Norah? Good gracious! How 
did you ever learn to cook so well?” 

New Cook—‘Shore, mum, Oi lay it 
t’ not bein’ able to rade th’ cook- 
books.’’—Town and Country. 





“Really,” remarked the selfish Mr, 
Kadley, “I’ve been wondering what to 
give up during Lent.” 

“Well,” remarked Miss Pepprey, 
“you might give°up your seat in a 
street car occasionally.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 





“Mamma, is that bay rum in the 
bottle on your table?” 

“Mercy , no, dear!” 
“That is mucilage.” 

“Oh!” said little Johnny, “perhaps 
that’s why I can’t get my hat off,”— 
The Methodist Recorder. 


she_ replied. 





A grandmother was reproving her 
little grandchildren for making so 
much noise. 

“Dear me, children, you are so noisy 
today! Can’t you be a little quieter?” 

“Now, grandma, you musn’t scold us. 
You see, if it wasn’t for us, you 
wouldn’t be a grandma at all!”—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 

The baby was slow about talking, 
and his aunt was deploring that fact. 
Four-year-old Elizabeth listened anx- 
iously, 

“Oh, mother,” she ventured at 
length, “do you think he’ll grow up 
English? We couldn’t any of us un- 
derstand him if he turned out to be 
French!’’—Lippincott’s. 





A farmer had hired a raw Irishman 
to plow. “Now, Pat,” said he, “you 
want to make your first furrow 
straight, so you’d better choose a mark 
and plow at it.” By-and-by the farmer 
came out to see how Pat was getting 
along. He found that the plow had 
been wandering zig-zag all over the 
field. ‘Why, Pat!” he exclaimed, “TI 
thought I told you to choose a mark 
and plow at it.” “Sure, and I did, sor,” 
replied Pat. “I plowed straight for 
the cow on the hill beyant, but the 
craythur wouldn't kape still!” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HOUSEWORK—Young English widow, 
with five-year-old boy, wants to do general 
housework. Worked two years for the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal, who can 
recommend her. The tittle boy is very lov- 
able, and was a great favorite in the fam- 
ily. Address Mrs. Sarah Hilton, 56 Oak 
St., Boston. 





A SUMMER COTTAGE TO LET—Fur- 
nished cottage of seven rooms, close to the 
ocean, to let for the summer. Beautiful 
situation, magnificent view, — quiet 
and seclusion. Price, including use of 
vegetable garden and telephone, $125, for 
the season. Address Mrs. Willie May- 
hew, Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


COUNTRY HOUSE WANTED—Wanted, 
a furnished house within 50 cents’ fare of 





Boston, to let for the summer. Address 
Mrs. Belle Davis, 342 Hanover St., Boston. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion. to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


HOME MILLINERY 


A skilled milliner will 
over hats at very moderate rates. Will 
eall at ladies’ homes for the hats, and 
bring them back; and if they do not suit 
at first, will rearrange the trimming until 
perfectly satisfactory, without extra 
charge. Refers by permission to the 
Editors of the Woman’s Journal. If your 
hat needs anything done to it, oo a 
ecard, appointing a time for her to call on 
you, to Mrs. Natalie Rubin, 37 Revere St., 
Boston. 








trim or make 





Opposite Arlington St. 


Is showing her Spring Line of Ladies’ Gloves, Waists, 
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Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 


Veilings and Neckwear. 





F.- Fisk 


FORMERLY 144 TREMONT ST 
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